THE INTEGRAL VISION OF INDIA

the ancient ideals, although a tendency towards external forma-
tion and construction both in the social and mental life, for
which the periods mainly stood, detracted from their effort to
revision the past in its pristine purity. Hence the curve of
India's adventure went further down making an arc from where
it had started and confined itself for a time to the region of the
mind; but, we may repeat, the curve is a luminous one, and
the mind of India is sustained by it in its innate spiritual
inclination, of which an outstanding evidence in the latter
period is the supreme truth revealed in the Gita, in which a
harmony is built of the three great means and powers. Love,
Knowledge and Works, the dynamic sublimations of the power
of heart, of mind and of life, through which the soul of man
can directly approach and cast itself into the Eternal. Here the
harmony aimed at reaches its highest point when by a complete
self-giving to the Godhead man becomes the fit instrument for
a divine manifestation.

The essential idea in this age was to bring to bear upon the
creative powers of mind and life the past spiritual experiences of
the race. But the attempt was made, as naturally, through the
exercise of the ethical and intellectual faculties both of which
developed out of a deep understanding of man's interior pro-
fundities. But however high and pure their standards, they
are born of the powers and impulses of the mind. Be they
the four motives or the asramas^ they all of them belonged
to the same category of human creation as the cultures
characterised by them and embodied in the epics. So in those
early days the mind of India went through its first round of
experiences ample enough to enable it to be ready for the great
classical age that came as a flowering of the intellectuality of
the previous epochs into curiosity of detail in the refinements
of scholarship, science, art, literature, politics, sociology, mun-
dane life. The creative soul of India broke into a myriad forms
of stupendous cultural activity almost unexampled in the
history of human civilisation. But the source of it may be
found not so much in Buddhism as in the recognition by the
ancient psychologists of the varied motivations of human perso-
nality, and in the necessity of their proper fruition, also
emphasised by them, for which systematic provision was made
in the structure of the society. Buddhism came and by its
liberal teachings helped to usher in an era of social regeneration
in the country, and thereby created conditions favourable to
the progress and advancement of culture. It, however, represents
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